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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Individualism. Pour Lectures on the Significance of Con- 
sciousness for Social Relations. By Warner Pite, Ph.D. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. xix, 301. 

Professor Fife's book, as a recent French reviewer says, is 
"a curious attempt to resurrect doctrines quite abandoned to- 
day," 1 namely, the doctrines of the essentially self -regarding 
nature of consciousness in psychology, of rational egoism in 
ethics, of the social contract in sociology, and of natural rights 
in political science. The book is, however, the most powerful 
plea for the reinstatement of individualism in the social and 
moral sciences which lias recently appeared, and as such de- 
serves careful attention. 

According to Professor Fite, consciousness is entirely an in- 
dividual matter; therefore the individual is the original and 
sole source of all values. Primitively the individual can be 
considered neither as self-regarding nor as altruistic, but as he 
becomes conscious he grows, never less self-regarding, but al- 
ways more so. Consciousness can never, therefore, afford any 
sanction for an act which has no value to self. Consciousness, 
therefore, makes the individual not only an end in himself, but 
the supreme end which must be inclusive of all other ends. Thus 
there can be no rational sanction for an entirely disinterested 
act. Reason is essentially the calculation of consequences to 
oneself. From this it follows that rational egoism must be the 
good of life. The highest duty is accordingly the duty of self- 
assertion, not blind, but conscious and deliberate self-assertion. 
Moreover, with such rational egoism in a society of fully con- 
scious individuals perfect harmony would be secured, because, 
with the full consciousness of a situation on the part of all, 
conflict between individuals is impossible. Perfect knowledge 
in and of itself will secure perfectly rational or right conduct. 
Virtue and knowledge are, therefore, practically identical. So- 
ciety, therefore, presents itself as essentially an agreement be- 
tween individuals. A relation is social in proportion as it is 
self-conscious; and society is perfected, — the social problem 
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is solved, — in so far as relationships come into full consciousness. 
A few quotations may make the essential points in Profes- 
sor's Fite's 'new individualism' clearer: "In becoming a con- 
scious individual you become an end in and for yourself and 
a law unto yourself" (p. 88). "Society is constituted by mutual 
understanding" (p. 100). "A social action is an action by 
mutual agreement" (p. 117). "The logic of the social relation 
is thus precisely that of self and mechanical objects" (p. 174). 
"So far as I know my fellow I become in logic bound, — by the 
same logic that binds me to get out of the way of an approach- 
ing train, — to include his interests among those to be consid- 
ered, — not to prefer them to my own or to give them an equal 
share with my own, — but to place them among the various in- 
terests involved in the moral problem" (p. 175). "Some op- 
ponent who has reserved his fire may now assail me with this: 
'And so what you propose is a principle of social morality con- 
structed out of deliberate selfishness.' Precisely this. Only 
please be careful not to omit or to ignore the qualifying term 
deliberate" (pp. 178-9). 

In other words, Professor Pite proposes the eighteenth-cen- 
tury principle of 'enlightened self-interest' as a sufficient prin- 
ciple to explain the fully conscious life of the individual, the 
life of society, and also as a sufficient basis for moral or ethical 
conduct. Now, there can be no doubt that there is a sense in 
which individualism must be accepted as an outcome of mod- 
ern science in both psychology and sociology, and therefore as 
a basis for the formation of rational ethical ideals. The bio- 
logical and psychological individual, in other words, is fully 
accepted by modern science as the unit in both mental and 
social life, and therefore also in morality. But to acknowledge 
this is a very different thing from accepting individualism in 
the true philosophical sense in which Professor Pite explains 
it; and especially is it different from accepting rational egoism 
as a basis for morality. The argument of Professor Fife's book, 
that these doctrines are logically identical, must be, on the 
whole, pronounced unsound, not only from the standpoint of 
psychology and sociology, but also from the standpoint of ethics 
and metaphysics. 

In the first place, there is no good evidence for Professor 
Fite's assumption of the exclusively individual nature of con- 
sciousness. There is much evidence, on the contrary, to show 
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that consciousness has been evolved quite as much in connec- 
tion with the life of groups and the adaptations of groups as 
in connection with the adaptations of individuals. The appar- 
ently social or impersonal nature of much of our consciousness 
Professor Fite does not stop to explain, but simply denies that 
it is possible for consciousness or reason to give value to, or 
sanction to, any act which is not essentially self-regarding. It 
would seem that in denying the social or impersonal nature of 
much of our consciousness our author is guilty of the same 
psychological fallacy which he accuses so many others of com- 
mitting, namely, that he thinks mental processes must be in 
actuality what they appear to be through reflective introspective 
analysis. Surely Professor Fite has no warrant for his assump- 
tion that destructive conflict would entirely disappear in a 
society of fully conscious individuals. Consciousness, by the way, 
with Professor Fite becomes a sort of a 'god of the machine' 
which rules absolutely once that it has appeared, and is in 
itself the only possible end. A functional view of consciousness 
is, therefore, derided. As to our author's view that the indi- 
vidual is the original and sole source of all values, it is perhaps 
sufficient to point out that while the individual's consciousness 
may be the active evaluating agent in a group, that by no 
means makes it the sole source of value. Professor Fite's psy- 
chology is not the generally accepted psychology of the scientific 
world to-day. 

As to Professor Fite's sociology, we have already seen that 
society according to him is "constituted by mutual understand- 
ing ' ' ; that the social relation is necessarily a self-conscious 
relation. This intellectualistic definition of society makes the 
essence of the social life to consist in mutual agreement; conse- 
quently, society is essentially an intellectual construction. This 
conclusion is, of course, the opposite of that which has been 
reached by most modern sociologists, and hence the sociologists 
are particularly attacked by Professor Fite, although com- 
paratively few of them are guilty of the mechanical view 
of society which he attributes to them, and none of them, so far 
as the writer of this notice knows, believes in the preestablished 
social harmony, for holding to which he criticises Professor 
Dewey so severely. It may be suggested in criticism of Pro- 
fessor Fite's sociological theories that if he had taken the view 
that there is such a thing as a collective or common life he 
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would not have found so many difficulties in reconciling indi- 
vidual consciousness and social activity. The psychological 
view of society by no means necessitates an individualistic 
view. 

Professor Pite pours unmeasured ridicule upon the social 
view of morality and especially upon the accepted Christian 
view, that the moral consists essentially in the service of others 
or rather of humanity as a whole. Very rightly our author points 
out that the modern world has inherited from the past two con- 
flicting ethical ideals, — the Christian ideal of brotherly love, 
service, and self-sacrifice for the sake of service, and the Greek 
ideal of self-realization, self-culture, and rational self-assertion. 
Professor Pite sees nothing but Oriental mysticism in the Chris- 
tian teaching. The whole purpose of his book, as he tells us, 
is to justify and develop the Greek point of view; and the 
fundamental thesis in Greek ethics is the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge. Rational self-realization is possible through 
consciousness, but brotherly love or the brotherhood of man is 
simply a mystical ideal which is not only unrealized, but un- 
realizable. Justice, not love, must be the social ideal according 
to Professor Pite, and justice is simply the harmonious organi- 
zation and adjustment of the self-seeking interests of individuals. 
In criticism it may be said that Professor Pite makes love, as 
he himself expressly says, simply a matter of feeling, whereas 
the Christian teaching is very manifestly that love is primarily 
an attitude of the will, an attitude of service and helpfulness 
toward others. Again Professor Pite makes absolute self-sac- 
rifice and self-effacement the Christian ideal, whereas the im- 
plied teaching of the gospels is clearly that sacrifice should be 
for the sake of service. Neither in economics nor in ethics, our 
author tells us, is cost, or sacrifice, a criterion of value; but it 
may well be replied that both in economics and in ethics social 
service is the criterion of value in the long run. In drawing 
this clear antithesis between the Greek and the Christian ethical 
ideals, between the individualistic and the social view of moral- 
ity, Professor Fite has performed a distinct service to ethical 
thought. 

Much might be said, of course, from the standpoint of meta- 
physics in criticism of the whole position of the book. It might 
be argued, for example, that individualism is much more con- 
sistent with materialism than is the social view. At any rate, 
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most of the extreme individualists of the eighteenth century 
were materialists. But space does not permit any criticism of 
Professor Fife's implied metaphysics. A mechanical view of 
the social life, however, by no means follows from the rejection 
of his individualistic premises, as he implies. 

The book is profoundly symptomatic of our age. It ex- 
presses the strife between the ideals in our modern life better 
than any recent philosophical work which the writer of this 
review has read. Because it does so, and because it puts so 
strongly the case for individualism in psychology, sociology, 
and ethics, it certainly deserves to be read, and read carefully, 
by all who are interested in those disciplines. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 

The Moral Life and Moral Worth. By W. R. Sorley, Litt.D. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1911. Pp. 147. 

The present little book is one of the few contributions in the 
sphere of moral science that have as yet been made to the admir- 
able series of condensed accounts of special subjects which dis- 
tinguished authorities are writing for the Cambridge University 
Press. It well maintains the reputation which that series has 
won of being intelligible to the cultured layman without being 
'popular' in a bad sense. 

For the purpose of the present work Professor Sorley treats 
ethics as an account of virtue. In a general treatise on ethics 
we might quarrel with this method for beginning with too 
complex matter; but for general intelligibility, and in view 
of the limitations of space imposed on the author, this is prob- 
ably the best method. 

The book begins by distinguishing the purely historical view 
of ethical subject-matter from its properly ethical treatment. 
And it suggests that the apparent divergence of ethical judg- 
ment between different nations and times is largely due to 
improper limitation of ethical principles to one's own tribe or 
family. Still this does not of course get rid of the fact that 
there is a real ethical difference between holding that one ought 
not to cheat anyone and holding that one is at liberty to cheat 
strangers. Professor Sorley classifies the virtues into those that 
are mainly concerned with the individual, those that are mainly 



